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Pagan and Christian Creeds: Their Origin and Meaning. By Ed- 
ward Carpenter. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. — 
P- 319- 

A large portion of this book is devoted to the discussion and com- 
parison of the more important rites and creeds of the various histor- 
ical religious systems, and there is also a good deal of speculation 
with respect to the origin of the rites in the functions of human life 
and in the relations of natural facts and events. This, the author 
thinks, suggests certain principles for determining the meaning and 
value of religious creeds and practices, and indicates what is to be 
the characteristic content of the religion of the future. So far as I 
can see, there is nothing specifically novel or particularly valuable 
for the understanding of religion that develops from the author's 
analysis — nothing, at least, that has not been produced by more im- 
portant recent studies. But the speculation about the religion of the 
future, while perhaps not very significant in itself, implies a sort of 
philosophy which is suggestive even if not very profound. Religion, 
the author seems to think, is a matter of immediate experience, and 
we should look for its origins in the simple and necessary activities 
of man when he is closest to nature, when his own mental and bodily 
processes are regarded as continuous with nature processes. These 
bodily processes, with the emphasis on sex and a tendency toward 
their deification, represent the first stage of development of reli- 
gious creeds and practices; the second stage is concerned with the 
changes of the seasons, the growth of vegetation and food, and de- 
velops ideas of earth-spirits and magic; while the third connects 
religion with the sun and planets of the sky, and leads to belief in 
remote gods (p. 12). In all this process fear is the dominant motive, 
but, as fear, it arises only within the second stage out of what was in 
the first a "mechanical protective instinct" (p. 14). 

It is difficult to determine which one of a number of propositions 
somewhat fully developed is intended by the author to furnish the 
main thesis of the book, as the argument seems to turn now about 
one and then about another of the following : ( 1 ) there is one funda- 
mental world-religion of which the various systems are merely aspects 
or phases; (2) Christianity is of a piece with Paganism and is neither 
superior to it nor unique; (3) there has been a "slow psychologic 
evolution" at the basis of world-development; and, (4) as a result 
of this evolution, there will appear a new and refined world-religion 
superior to both Christianity and Paganism and along with it the 
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brotherhood of man. Of the latter there appear now from various 
quarters divers "precursive signs." The hypothesis of a "psycho- 
logic evolution" may be worth brief notice. Three stages of this 
evolution are distinguished, the earliest of which was the stage of 
"Simple Consciousness," in which the degree of consciousness pos- 
sessed by man was not radically different from that of the higher 
animals with which he lived in close communion. It was essentially 
perceptive and was "embedded" in the world-consciousness. Men 
were "well adapted to their surroundings and harmonious with the 
earth and with each other" (p. 224). The second stage is that of 
self-consciousness and is characterized by the separatist tendencies 
which result in the discovery of personal individuality as distinct 
from the conditions of environment and from other personalities. It 
is the age of strife, ambition, greed, vanity, the desire for property, 
and all the evils that beset the world as we know it now. As intelli- 
gence increases instinct becomes less sure, the dispersive tendency 
becomes stronger, until man becomes an outcast, and "in that dis- 
tressful state, in that doleful valley of his long pilgrimage, he still 
remains today" (p. 226). It is in this period that the rituals and 
creeds of religion take their origin. It will be followed by the third 
stage which will involve a " return to a Consciousness which shall 
have Unity as its foundation-principle, and which shall proceed from 
the direct sense and perception of such an unity throughout crea- 
tion"; a state similar to that of the first stage in which the mind of 
man was " continuous through nature," but " enriched, deepened, and 
greatly extended by the experience of the Second Stage" (p. 233). 
The law of unity is love overcoming ignorance which is bred of 
fear (p. 275). What in detail this ultimate consciousness is to be is 
not clear. It is referred to variously as " cosmic universal life " (p. 
235) "communism" (p. 272), "common life" (p. 276), and there is 
much fine poetry developed in extolling its virtues. 

But it is really a good book to read. There is much emphasis on 
primitive rude and barbarous customs which, perhaps, we for shame 
ought to be allowed to forget, and might forget if they were not re- 
peated in every age. But there is also a display of delicate aesthetic 
sensibility, some humor, and much elegant sarcasm at the expense 
of Christianity, civilization, individualism, property, etc., which con- 
stitutes a rather impressive criticism of modern types of social insti- 
tution, and reminds us that we are again reading after the author of 
Civilisation: Its Cause and Cure. But logic is likely to be weak 
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where aesthetic reigns. An evolution whose motive force is fear and 
which is bound hand and foot to the law of necessity — " It had to be " 
(p. 226) — would hardly have been able even to bring man to his pres- 
ent woeful condition, and it is difficult to see how the transition is to 
be made into the future state where the law is love. Anyway the 
idea of love as law would suggest that Christianity is not quite so 
crude as the author would like to have it seem to him. And specula- 
tions about future states are often suggestive, and can be beautiful, 
as this book amply shows. The book closes with an appendix con- 
taining two chapters on the teaching of the Upanishads, which, pre- 
sumably, are intended to illustrate the type of life of the future. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 



